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JOURNALISM AND SERVICE 

By SOLOMON BULKLEYiGRIFFIN 



•' WHAT does the newspaper offer to a young person 
choosing his career? " is a question often asked. In reply- 
ing there are many things to be thought about. There must 
be broad weighing of values. Especially must there be 
consideration of the individual predilections and tastes. 
If a young man or woman regards money and what it will 
bring as the most desirable thing in life, the answer is easy. 
Newspaper work is the last thing to be undertaken by such 
persons. In other professions — journalism is more and 
more becoming comparable with what were long termed 
" the learned professions " — as the years bring knowledge 
and accomplishments, the financial returns increase. Law- 
yers and specializing doctors, engineers, architects, pro- 
fessional men generally — clergymen excepted — in case they 
are competent, can count on getting more money as the 
years pass. What they have learned and practiced becomes 
capital that pays dividends. Not so of newspaper work 
that falls short of ownership in a paper. The newspaper 
worker may reach in comparatively early life the highest 
place on the editorial payroll. Having exhausted the pos- 
sibilities on the money side, there he remains so far as pay 
goes. The aspirant who is doubtful in making choice of the 
line along which he will labor, should promptly discard the 
newspaper field of toil as too sterile and unattractive on the 
material side. Preeminently, helping to make news- 
papers is a toilsome life, where the possibilities of securing 
big financial returns are the poorest. 

The saying that " poets are born, not made " applies in 
about equal measure to newspaper men. I have seen too 
much of newspaper offices and men who work in them not 
to know that the " nose for news," the instinctive and last- 
ing love for ink, type and presses, is born with some men 
and women. Others may and do acquire the news instinct 
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and familiarity with the things that enter into the produc- 
tion of newspapers, and such get on, but there is lacking 
with them the spur of compelling love for one's work, the 
thing that glorifies service. So the zest of a great and 
enduring joy is not theirs. Out of this understanding I 
have always advised young men who felt they could be 
happy in other callings to eschew the newspaper, knowing 
that the hardships it would impose must irk and depress 
them, and so results be narrowed. 

Expert insight into the meaning of news needs to be 
sought and cultivated, but all are inclusively served with the 
World's news through co-operative effort. It is share and 
share alike when membership is gained in the most compre- 
hensive news-collecting agency ever developed. The intent 
is to secure accurate, unbiased reporting, and that purpose 
is as nearly attained as it is possible for fallible human 
effort to bring it about. This means that a power beyond 
the reach of personal or governmental intrigue, and that 
is Argus eyed, keeps watch for the enlightenment and pro- 
tection of the people. It is news that informs and stirs 
mankind, and every reporter should be proud of his call- 
ing and respect the obligations it imposes. There has been 
set on foot in countries of the Old World a like movement 
among newspapers for co-operative newsgetting that is 
likely to prove one of the chief agencies for promoting 
good government in this period of world rebuilding. In 
the launching of this departure overseas Melville E. Stone 
has been an inspiration and guide. The attainment of such 
collecting agencies should put old commercialized news 
agencies across the water out of business, and so lessen the 
output of tainted news. 

But adventure and romance that appeal so powerfully 
and legitimately to the young, and to all who remain youth- 
ful in spirit, do not constitute the deeper part of news- 
paper life. They are incitements to growth and they yield 
many satisfactions along the way, but if the purpose to 
serve does not dominate the mind and heart the newspaper 
worker has fallen short of full stature. Consecration, devo- 
tion and willingness to sacrifice self must have large play 
as compelling forces in a life work that is to be potential 
for good. In this journalism does not offer an exception, 
but a surpassing opportunity. The ownership of a paper 
can obstruct, but never wholly block the resolve of the 
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worker who means to serve the common weal as it is 
touched at all points by the newspaper, and to embrace 
every chance to do so. Often he will have to bide his time. 
All parts of the paper can be made to yield openings for 
social service and for presenting sound views of life. 

Newspapers are no exception to the laws of growth. 
The theory that an endowed newspaper would produce the 
summit of excellence in journalism seems to me of doubt- 
ful foundation. Much striving lies back of every success- 
ful undertaking, and assured ease is not an incentive to 
striving. Endowed newspapers would by their nature be 
disposed to dullness, however lofty their aims, and so lose 
touch with most of us. Of significance in this connection 
is the fact that newspapers of every kind feel forced to 
appeal for patronage by professing devotion to the best 
interests of the people, even when such profession is 
mingled with a considerable measure of pretense. Of this 
selfish and venal kind of newspaper ownership there is 
too much when ownership has the power to dictate poli- 
cies. But even then, saving grace can be and is put into 
such newspapers by men and women of character who con- 
tribute to filling their columns. Such workers will find 
their opportunity, be the fettering little or much, if patience 
and determined purpose be theirs. Statesmanship, which 
accomplishes results, learns to accept situations as they are 
and to make the best of them. So is it with life in a news- 
paper office. Honest resolve and resolute intent tell when 
diffused through the staff of any journal. In many an 
instance character and influence have thereby become 
stamped upon the product. 

If newspaper workers are often shut up to making the 
best of whatever opportunity comes to them, what does 
this signify? They confront a law of growth that obtains 
in nature and in all human relationships as well. There is 
only one satisfactory way out: 

Act well your part, there all the honor lies — 
and all progress as well. 

But while one has faith, through knowledge of them, 
in the ability and willingness of the mass of newspaper 
workers to deal honorably and sensibly with the future of 
newspapers, what of some present tendencies and short- 
comings in journalism? An editor who for a quarter of 
a century has done admirable work as a leader on an im- 
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portant paper in a Western State, confesses to discourage- 
ment. He sees "the rising tide of sensationalism and 
fatuity engulfing the daily press." Taking note of some- 
thing appearing in a trade publication in challenge of 
demoralizing tendencies in modern reportorial " color 
work," which too often pays scant regard to the news- 
paper's obligation to make a truthful picture of life, " its 
fluctuations and its vast concerns," this Western editor 
writes : 

I wonder if we are ever going to be able to get back to the old sys- 
tem of honest, straightforward reporting ? The boys are now trained to 
write stories. It is almost impossible to secure from even the best re- 
porters of the present day a good, sensible, serious account of a public 
meeting or any important event. They are striving all the time to make 
their stories picturesque and to show that they have a talent for de- 
scriptive work. One great curse of the business as it seems to me just 
now is the desire of newspaper writers to intrude their personality be- 
tween the reader and the event they are covering. Does it not seem 
to you that the reputation of the daily newspaper has gone completely 
to " pot " ? Sometimes I think the whole business has become hopeless- 
ly disrupted and needs a smashing revolution to put it on its feet again. 
But the churches, colleges, most of the professions and many lines of 
business are subject to the same general form of criticism from the 
public. Perhaps we are no worse than other professions, but does it 
not irk one who has spent his life in active newspaper work to feel that 
the thing he believed at one time to be a profession has degenerated to 
a mere trade and a mighty squalid trade at that ? 

Without falling into such depths of pessimism as this, 
— I have large respect for the journalism of the United 
States to-day and confidence in its future, despite all faults 
— many a newspaper man solicitous for his profession, 
thanks God that the Associated Press keeps faith with its 
mission of reporting things as they are, without distortion 
or undue personal intrusion. It would indeed be a uni- 
versal misfortune if the tendencies that distress the 
Nebraska editor should ever extend to the roiling of this 
fountain head of news gathering. That will never be 
permitted so long as the leadership of the Associated Press 
continues to be in wise hands. Motley has its uses, but for 
daily wear it would become intolerable. News must be 
illuminated, both in reporting and editorial writing, but 
when reporters " are striving all the time to make their 
stories picturesque and show they have a talent for descrip- 
tive work," straightforward narration will fail of the con- 
sideration it merits. The honesty that distinguishes great 
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work in literature, painting and all the arts carries sugges- 
tion to those who record history as it is passing. Much 
clarifying power flowed from the blue pencils of Dana 
and Bowles, masters of newspaper making, and regardful 
of perspective, good taste and the expert use of English. 
Our many Schools of Journalism can find profit in studying 
editing and reporting as they were exemplified by the New 
York Sun and the Springfield Republican. Telephones, 
typewriters and machine composition tend to promote care- 
lessness in the preparation of copy and in proofreading. 
When the old niceties are preserved under the pressure 
of machine speed, it means that newspaper people are pour- 
ing out life blood in the process. That is the price to be 
paid for the best results in a newspaper office, and how 
many are cheerfully paying it! 

Fortunate is the newspaper that possesses an atmosphere 
saturated with the purpose to render disinterested public 
service in a self-respecting way. Every worker may con- 
tribute to the creation and perpetuation of such an environ- 
ment, and he or she can make no more important and help- 
ful contribution to the future of journalism. Such an 
atmosphere can be made to permeate the entire establish- 
ment, and it is operative in calling out the finest qualities 
that reporters and editors and all the rest can bring to the 
paper. In such an office the rights of the reader are made 
paramount, and this proves a solvent of many problems in 
the writing and typographical presentation of the news. 
Under the sway of this basic point of view it is recognized 
that the average of popular intelligence is much above the 
demagogic conception of it, and that it pays for news- 
papers and politicians to deal sensibly and as adequately 
as may be with matters of public concern. There are hap- 
pily many newspapers which afford standing illustrations 
of the applicability of this contention, as well as those that 
serve as flaming challengers of it. As a rule of newspaper 
conduct, too, it is safe to affirm that in the long run all 
problems, quite as much in the business office as in the 
editorial rooms, can be dealt with most advantageously by 
considering first the obligation to give the reader full 
measure of truthful, painstaking, bright service every day 
in the year. Newspapers were established for their read- 
ers and should be conducted for them. Nowhere is this 
better understood than by intelligent promoters of our 
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highly organized modern system of publicity. Excellence 
in newspaper making gives advertising agents a business 
asset which they value. No owner or publisher, therefore, 
need fear that the best his editorial and news departments 
can produce will impair the prosperity of the paper, due 
regard being paid to the sympathetic portrayal of matters 
of interest to the people — and the wider the rcognized 
range of such interests, the better. There is high value, 
too, in a discriminatingly liberal use of well selected read- 
ing matter that entertains and informs, as Col. Nelson of 
the Kansas City Star so successfully demonstrated. There 
is loss in living too exclusively in the events of a day. 

Newspapers face special necessity for worthy service as 
the staggering world seeks to recover its poise. Problems 
of surpassing acuteness, magnitude and moment must be 
given consideration, and out of the attitude of the people 
toward them will come results. Readjustment that is 
worth while is to be made by clinging to ideals worthy of 
those who have preserved to us opportunity to enlarge our 
faith in the ability of self-governing peoples to adjust 
themselves to changing conditions and enlarging human 
needs. A profession that lives and moves and has its being 
in the homes and offices and lives of the people is able, 
above all other agencies, to make them feel that sense of 
personal responsibility that will be necessary to carry us 
through. 

Where is there an agency of service such as newspaper 
workers can command at this time and all times? Where 
else is there greater need for thought and care, for the best 
exercise of the finest human wit and conscience and intellec- 
tual and spiritual adequacy, in order that those who play 
upon this harp of a million strings shall do it worthily, to 
the benefit of their fellows and the glory of God? 

Solomon Bulkley Griffin 



